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ft&etched, otherwife the laxnefs of that membrane will cer- 
tainly dead, and damp the found. Holder s Elements rf Speech . 

1 his motion would be quickly deadened by countermotions; 
and we fhould not remember any thing, but ’till the next 
impreffion. Glanv . Scepf. c. 6. 

We will not oppofe any thing to them that is hard 
and ftubborn, but by a foft anfwer deaden their force by 
degrees. Burned s Theory of the Earth. 

Our dreams are great inftances of that aciivity which is 
natural to the human foul, and which is not in the power of 
fleep to deaden or abate. Spectator , N>. 487. 

Anodyne, or abaters of pain, are fuch things as relax the 
tenfion of the afFe&ed nervous fibres, or deftroy the particu- 
lar acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens the 
fenfation of the brain by procuring fleep. Arbuthnot on Diet , 

2. To make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 

The beer and the wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled or deacled at all. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory . 
Dead-doing, participial adj. [dead and do.] Deftrucftive; 
killing ; mifehievous ; having the power to make dead. 

Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand ; 

Then loud he cry’d, I am your humble thrall. Fai. fffuecn. 

They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers. 

Or wives or children, fo they can 

Makeup fome fierce, dead-doing man. Hudibrao, p. i. can, 1 1. 
Dead-lift, n.f [dead and lift.] Hopelefs exigence. 

And have no power at all, nor fhift, 

To help itfelf at a dead-lift . Hudibras, p . ii. cant . 2 , 

De'adly. adj. [from <^7^.] 

1 . Deftrudtive ; mortal ; murtherous. 

She that herfelf will fhiver and difbranch 
From her material fap, perforce muff wither. 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

She then on Romeo calls, 

As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murther her. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring; 

Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dry den's Aurengb . 

2. Mortal ; implacable. 

The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly enemies 
unto the Turks. Knolles' s Hiftcry of the Turks . 

Deadly, adv. 

1. In a manner refembling the dead. 

Like dumb ftatues, 01 unbreathing {tones, 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakefp . R . Ill* 
Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hafte. 

And afk’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan. Dryd. Fables . 

2. Mortally. 

I will break Pharaoh’s arms, and he fhall groan before him 
with the groanings of a deadly wounded man. Ez. xxx. 24. 

3. Implacably; irreconcileably ; deftrudtively. 

4. It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, only to enforce the 
fignification of a word. 

Mettled fchoolboys fet to cuff. 

Will not confefs that they have done enough, 

Though deadly weary. ^ Orrery. 

John had got an impreflion, that Lewis was fo deadly cun- 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
him. Arbuthnot' s Hiflory of John Bull . 

Df/adness. n. f [from dead.] 

1. Frigidity; want of warmth; want of ardour; want of af- 
fection. 

His grace removes the defeCf of inclination, by taking of 
our natural deadnefs and diiaffeClion towards them. Rogejs. 

2. Weaknefs of the vital powers; languour; faintnefs ; inacti- 
vity of the fpirits. 

Your gloomy eyes betray a deadnefs , 

And inward languifhing. Dryd. and Lee s Oedipus . 

3. Vapidnefs of liquors ; lofs of fpirit. « 

Deadnefs or flatnefs in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiffion of air into the vefiels. Mortimers Husbandry. 
De'adnettle. n. f. A weed ; the fame with archangej. 
Dead-reckoning, n.f [a fea-term.] That eftimation or 
conjeaure which the feamen make of the place where alhip 
is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, by knowing 
the courfe they have fleered by the compafs, and by redifying 
all with allowance for drift or lee-way ; fo that this reckon- 
ino- .is without any observation of the fun, moon, and ltars, 
and is to be re&ified as often as any good obfervation can be 

had. 

DEAF. adj. [doof, Dutch.] 

i. Wanting the ienfe of hearing. # . , r 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf Shakefpeare. 

Infeded minds 

To their deaf pillows will cl litharge their fecrets. Shak Mae. 
The chief defign here intended by this account of the na- 
tural alphabet, is to prepare a more eafy and expec .te way to 
inftrud fuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence of their want of hearing. Holder s Elem of speech. 
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If any fins afilid our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 

9 I ill death fhall bring the kind relief, 

We muft be patient, or be deaf. p..j 

Thus you may Till be young to me, 

Vv bile I can better hear than fee : 

Oh ne’er may f ortune fhew her fpight, 

1 o make me deaf and mend my light. 

2. It has to before the thing that ought to be heard. 

will be deaf to pleading and excufes ; 

Nor tears, nor prayers fhall purchafe outabufes. Skakefpi 
Oh, that men’s ears fhould be 
To counfel deaf but not to flattery ! Shakefpeare s Timor. 

Whilfl virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain: 

Fly from her kind embracing arms, 

Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greateft charms. Rofc. 

Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fweep the main ; 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. Drydcn. 

Plope, too long with vain delufion fed. 

Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Popes Odyjfcy . 

3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 

Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty flight: 

No mortal courage can fupport the fright. Dryd. Ind. Emp . 

4. Obfcurely heard. 

Nor fiience is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe; 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhoar. Drydcn. 

The reft were feiz’d with fullen difeontent, 

And a deaf murmur through the fquadrons went. Dryclen: 
To Deaf. v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing. 
Plearing hath deaf'd our failors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there’s none know what to fay. Donne. 

A fwarm of their aerial fhapes appears, 

And, flutt’ring round his temples, dcafs his ears Dryd. fcn. 
ToDe'afen. v. a. [from deaf.] To deprive of the power of 
hearing. 

ButSalius enters; and exclaiming loud. 

For juftice deafens, and difturbs the crowd. Drydcn s Virgil. 

From fhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafen'd and ftunn’d with their promiXcuous cries. Addifon. 
De'afly. adv. [from deaf] 

1. Without fenfe of founds. 

2. Obfcurely to the ear. 

De'afness. n.f. [from deaf] Want of the power of hear- 
ing ; want of fenfe of founds. 

Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by confequence 
from their deafnefs. FI old r's Elements of speech. 

The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requeft, and 
for his deafnefs ; for had he been able to converfe with me, do 
you think I had amufed my time fo ill ? P°P e * 

2 . Unwillingnefs to hear. 

I found fuch a deafnefs , that no declaration from the bifhops 
could take place. .. King Charles . 

DEAL. n.f. [deef Dutch.] 

1 . Part. 

A great deal of that which had been, was now to be le- 
moved out of the church. Hooker , b. 4. felt- 14 

2. Quantity ; degree of more or lefs. It is a general word foi 

exprefling much joined with the word great. 

When men’s afleflions do frame their opinions, they are 
in defence of errour more earneft a great aeal than, for the 
moft part, found believers in the^maintainance or tiuth, ap- 
prehending according to the nature of that evidence wi ic 
feripture yieldeth. Hooker, Preface. 

There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and better a great 
deal for teachers to fpend time and labour in. Hooker, b. iv. 
To weep with them that weep, doth eafe fome dear. 

But forrow, flouted at, is double death. Shake/. Tit- ff'g 
What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend the he - 
ter part of life in ! In fcattering compliments, and tendering 
vifits. Ben. Johnfais Difiovertes. 

The charge, fome deal thee haply honour may. 

That noble Dudone had while here he liv’d. Fairfax, . ■ 
Poflibly fome never fo much as doubted of the late y 
their fpiritual eftate ; and, if fo, let them reft affli « ed, ' 
they have fo much the more reafon a great fgfg r;nm . 

it- The author, who knew that fuch a defign as this could not 
be carried on without a great deal of aitihce an ^ 
has puzzled and perplexed his caufe, by throwing ns o 
together in a ftudied confufion. Addijms Freeholder, M • i 

3. The art or practice of dealing cards. 

How can the mufe her aid fupport, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art ! 

Or in harmonious numbers put Swift. 

The deaf the fhuffle, and the cut. . J 

4. [deyf Dutch.] Firwood; the wood of p^es. fle 

I have alfo found, that a piece of deaf fai tf l lc N - xt my 
would eafily imagine, being purpofelv interpo ec not 

eye, placed in a room; and the clearer 
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D „l. tee wl,». traefparcnt, bat afp.arej qte togte 
lc/vely red. 

q- n F at . v. a. [ deelen , Dutch.J 

Todiftribute; to d.lpofe t0 ^ {JY^thc poor that are 
Deal thy bread to the .rung.;, -n & „ ]viii _ 

«» tCl S trunclieon */, his blows 

T h lufiecfs of mankind in .bis life, *»*»*£>» *f_ 

J » ** nT.w- 

Had the phiiofophers and great men of antiquity een po 

there 'will be many drunk. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

o To fcatter ; to throw about. 

Keep me from the vengeance of thy aarto. 

Which Niobe’s devoted iiTue felt, 

Wte biffin, through the ffiio, the 

dealt. ■ , J 

•». To give gradually, or one after another. 

J " “The" nightly mallet deals refounding blows, 

’Till the proud battlements her tow’rs inclole. a 1 - 

His lifted arms around his head he throws, 

And deals, in whittling air, his empty blows. Dryd. h^d- 

To Deal. v.rt. ' , 

. To trafikk ; to tranfaft bufinefs ; to trade. 

’ It is generally better to deal by fpeech than by letter ; and 
by the mediation of a third, than b;. a man himlelf. bacon. 
This is to drive a wholefale trade, when ail mher petty 

merchants deal but for parcels. ua ) °J ffp 

They buy and fell, they deal and traffick. *outb. 

2. To act between two perfons ; to intervene. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, raifeth l .s 
own credit with both, by pretending greater intereft than he 
hath in either. • Bacon, h£ay 

2. To behave well or ill m any tranfaction. 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impartially, but 
that he will acknowledge all this to be true. Tdiotjons Sermons. 

4. To act in any manner. 

Two deep enemies. 

Foes to my reft, and my fweet fleep’s difturbers, T ._ 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shakefp. K. Iu. 

e. To Deal by. To treat well or 111 . 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conducts 
his own underftanding aright. Locke. 

6. To Deal in. To have to do with; to be engaged in; to 
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Suiters are fo diftafted with delays and abufes, that plain- 
dealing, in denying to deal in fuits at firft, is grown not only 
honourable, but aifo gracious. Bacon, Ejfay 59. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a poor man 
in his caufe; which is a popular way of preventing juftice, 
that fome men have dealt, in, though without that lucceis which 
they propofed to themfelves in it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Among all fets of authors, there are none who draw upon 
themfelves more difpleafure than thofe who deal in political 
matters. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 40. 

True logick is not that noify thing that deals all in difpute 
and wrangling, to which the former ages had debafed and con- 
fined it. ° ° Watts's Logick. 

•j. To Deal with. To treat in any manner; to ufe well or ill. 
Neither can th- Irifli, nor yet the Engliih lords, think 
themfelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with , to have that which 
is none of their own given to them. Spenfer s Ireland. 

Who then {hall guide 

His people ? Who defend ? Will they not deal 
Worfe with his followers, than with him they dealt? Milton . 
If a man would have his confcience deal clearly zt nth him, 
he muft deal feverely with that. South's Scrmony. 

God did not only exercife this providence towards his own 
people, but he dealt thus alfo with other nations. Tiljot/on. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two po.ems, becaufe 
nothing ill is to be fpoken of the dead. Dryd. Fab . Preface. 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing 
plainly zviih me in the matter of my own trifles. Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the caufe, as well as of the 

L ~ 1 _ 1 1 _ U . *. / 
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r r 7 lUnf'm T at 1 The a£t of bleaching 
DealbaTion. n. f. {dealbatio, U - J ^ were not fo 

or whitening ; rcndeniig t "‘ n S s ' ' ‘ g own int0 diiuie. 
before: a- word which is now ■ o f uc h as have 

am . m ^r*,srrarA»**i ■***?• 

preparing vc lc s ’ V1 BnwJt Vulgar Ertvurs, l. VI. t. lu. 
De'aler. n . f . [from deal .] .• .... ■ 

'• °i'f ''r'.t-teJn "kErEtel Mm in wi. and ten, . 
A Sp.es a title from iheir firll aclve„«r,re. 

dealer is always undone, and • ■ *=> (p u llivcr's ‘Travels. 

2 A perfon who deals tlie caids. 

De'aling. n. f. [from deal.] 

i. Pradlice ; adion. 

. ■ What thefe are ! . . 

Whofe own hard dealings teach them to u pe 

The thoughts of others. Sbakcf eares MvdvJoj j h « £ 

Concerning the dealings of men, wl I° t S 
ment, and unto whom the execution of tnat ,a a b 
they have their judge, who fitteth m heaven. Hmkv.Mgh 
.But this was neither one popes ,au.t, nor ; p 
deftiny: he muft write a ftory of- the 

tell of all their dealings in this kind. Rueig) JJ. , 


men-, 

Swift. 
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who had been thus dealt with by their country. 

8 . To Deal with. To contend v;ith. 

If Hie hated me, I fnould know what paflicn to deal 
with. , Sidney , b. ii. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 
govern the people, eafy to be dealt with whilfl: they ftand in 
I ear ’ Hayward. 

Then you upbraid me ; I am pleas’d to fee 
ou’re not fo perfect, but can fail like me : 

I have no God to deal with. Drydcn' s Aurcngzcbe. 

To DEALBATE. v.a. [dealbo , Lat.] To whiten ; to bleach. 

. Vol.I. 


’ “ c "e » be wiilrej, ft* men w*B promnle . » *= 

happinefs of one another, in ali their private dealings, an on 
h £ who lie more immediately Within their influence. ^. 

3. Meafure of treatment ; rules by which one 

God’s gracious dealings with men, are the aids and auxilia 
ries neceflary to us in the purfuit of piety. Hammond s rundam. 

a Traffick ; bufinefs. 7 7 • • 

The doctor muft needs die rich; he had great dealings u 

his way for many years Swift's 

DE AMBULATION, n.f {_deambulaiio, Latin. j 

De.Vmbulatory. adj. [deambu.o, Latin.] Relating -to 

practice of walking abroad. , 

DEAN. n. f. [decanus, Latin; doyen, French. J • • .■ 

From the .Greek word iri Engl ith, ten ; becaufe e 

was anciently fet over ten canons or prebendaries at lea in 

fome cathedral church. r ^ , fiN? ^ 7 ? 

As there are two foundations Oi cathedral chuiches in En 0 

land, the old and the new, (the new are thofe which Hem v 
VIII. upon luppreflion of abbeys, transformed from abbot or 
prior, and convent to dean and chapter) fo there, are two 
means of creating thefe deans ; tor thofe of the old foundation 
arc brought to their dignity much like bifhops, the king nrir 
fending out his Conge dleiire to the chapter, the chapter then 
chufing, the king yielding his royal affent, and the bifhop con- 
firming them, and giving his mandate to inltal them. holt: 
of the new foundation are, by a fhorter courfe, inflated by 
virtue of the king’s letters patents, without either election or 
confirmation. This word is alfo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as the dean of 
the king’s chapel, the dean ol the Arches, the dean of St. 
Georo-e’s chapel at Wind for, and the dean of Bocking in 
Eflex? . CoweL 

The dean and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches* 
in their firft inftitution, were of great ufe in the church, 
tliey were not only to be of couniel with the bifliop for Lis 
revenue, but chiefly for his government in caiu^s ccclelia .i- 
cal. Ufe your beft means to prefer fuch to thofe places who 
are fit for that pUrpofe. Bacons Auvice tofiliicis. 

Deanery, n.f [from dean.] , 

1. The office of a dean. 

When he coiild no longer keep the deanery of the chapei- 
royal, he made him hi-s fucceflor in that near attenoance upon 
the king. Clarendon. 

2. The revenue of a dean. 

Put both deans in one ; or, if that’s too muco trouble. 

In {lead of the deans, make the deanry double. Szuift. 

3. The houfe of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery , and 
di {patch it quickly. Shake peare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 
De an v hip. n. f [from deem ] T. he office and rank of a dean. 
DEAR. adj. [beoji, Saxon.] 

1. Beloved; favourite; darling. 

Your brother Glo’fter hates you, 

— Ob, no, life loves me, and he holds me dear. Shah R. III. 

The clear, dear name fne bathes in flowing tears, 

Hanes o’er the tomb. Addifon s Ovid, Met am. b. ii. 

And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. ' Pope. 

2 . Valuable; of a high price ; coftly. 

What made directors cheat the South fea year ? 

To feed on ven'fon when it fold fo dear. Pope . 

3. Scarce; not plentiful; as, a dear year. 

4. It Teems to be fometimes ufed in Shakefpeare for deer\ fad; 
hateful ; grievous. 
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What fbdlifh ncldnefs brought thee to their 
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mercies. 

Whom 




